WILLIAM   EWAET  GLADSTONE

give up all personal attention to the management of the
concern, and had fallen in consequence on days of dis-
tress.    Mr. Gladstone was then Prime Minister, and 1
thought it possible that something might be done for
my poor old friend out of the Literary Fund which is
placed at the disposal of the Crown.   The case, how-
ever, was somewhat peculiar.   My friend had not
a literary man, but only a publisher, and it was not cer-
tain that the fund at the disposal of the Crown
be applied to such a case.    On the other hand, my
friend had so much of a peculiar claim on the public
that he brought out, on his own judgment and at his
own risk, a remarkably large number of new authors
and authoresses who but for his enterprise and energy
might haye had to wait much longer for the success
which they promptly attained.   I wrote a letter to Mr.
Gladstone pointing out all these facts and submitting
the case for his consideration.   I wrote the letter in one
of the lobbies of the House of Commons, and as Mr.
Gladstone was seated on the Treasury Bench, I crossed
the floor of the House and handed the letter to Mm.
An important debate was going on, and I naturally
assumed that Mr. Gladstone would merely glance at the
letter, then put it in his pocket, and answer it at his
leisure.    Soon after I noticed that Mr. Gladstone was
writing incessantly while seated on the Treasury Bench,
and I took it for granted that he was making notes of
some important passages in the debate with a view to
an early reply.   But before very long I received from
Mm across the floor of the House a letter written on the
spur of the moment in answer to my appeal.   In the
midst of his work, and while still attending, I haye no
doubt, to the debate then going on, he had been able to
spare time and attention to send me a reply to my
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